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to prevail, notwithstanding his efforts to promote the former.
Thus, in dealing with the judicial system, his introduction of
the jury proved a failure, and after some ten years it dropped
out of use. And although according to liberal ideas justice
should be free, he found himself forced back on to the Burmese
practice in civil suits of imposing a ten per cent duty payable by
the loser.
The Burmese law books, the Dhammathat, a Pali version of
the Laws of Manu, and the Yazathat, a collection of prece-
dents and rules established by various kings, he found too
complicated; so he drafted a new code, under which the
Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner or an Assistant
Commissioner was to be the sole judge in every court, assisted
by a native officer skilled in Burmese law. Such a court was
foreign to Burmese practice, which was rather of the nature of
arbitration than of judgement by fixed legal principles. In
course of time, however, with the appointment of Burmese
gaung-gyoks or sitkfes as judges and magistrates, the older
methods came to prevail. Nevertheless the introduction of the
rule of law did contribute much to the welfare of the people.
Official oppression and extortion became illegal, banditry was
far more energetically suppressed than ever before, and security
of life and property became a recognized feature of the new
regime. The British Indian penal code too, which supplanted
the old Burmese system with its use of ordeal, torture and
revolting punishments, was far more humane.
Maingy completely overhauled the revenue system. In order
to pay officials fixed salaries it was necessary to raise a cash
revenue in place of taxes in kind. He abolished taxes, which
appeared to him to be a burden on trade, and the compulsory
labour services, paid at half the market rate, which were a
marked feature of Burmese rule. His chief source of revenue
was a general tax on the produce of land, supplemented by the
farming-out of gaming-houses and of opium and liquor shops.
Under Burmese rule the land tax had represented about six per
cent of the produce. Maingy fixed it initially at ten per cent.
But this yielded inadequate revenue for the payment of salaries,
and it was gradually raised to twenty-five per cent of gross
produce. Even then he was forced to revive the Burmese